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EUROPEANS AND NATIVES 

IN INDIA. 



ON the assumption of the direct control of British India by 
the Crown, a proclamation was read aloud, translated 
into every language of the country, at every station in India, 
on November 1, 1858, and in the proclamation were these 
words : — '^ And ,it is our further will that, so far as may be, 
our subjects of whatever race or creed, be freely and impar- 
tially admitted to offices in our service, the duties of which 
they may be qualified by their education, ability, and integrity 
duly to discharge." 

This was a direct promise to throw open to the natives of 
India all offices. It was solemnly and deliberately made on 
an occasion of momentous character ; it was recognized as a 
just and suitable undertaking to make at a time when conci- 
liation was so necessary, and when it was obvious that, if 
British rule was to continue in India, it must be based some- 
what further on the affection and the assistance of the natives 
of India. The personal government instituted by the Company 
had crumbled away throughout the North-west, where it had 
been most completely organized. That government was one 
of energetic European officials imposing alien rule on an un- 
sympathetic population, who took advantage of a military 
insurrection to shake it off, until again conquered by armies 
from the Punjab and from the sea. So completely was the 
system of personal government by Europeans felt to have 
failed^ that prominent among the pledges made by the Crown 
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to the people of India was one to throw open offices to 
British subjects of whatever race and creed. It may be 
thought that this pledge has been fulfilled. But a qaarter 
of a century has now passed by, and still throughout British 
India, with very few exceptions, almost every post of emolu- 
ment, profit, and dignity is held by Europeans. To the 
natives are relegated the inferior offices — these, indeed, they 
universally fill. The posts of grave responsibility are prac- 
tically confined to Europeans. Something, however, was done 
from the very first for the natives. Appointments in the Civil 
Service were thrown open to competition by examination. 
A few natives, hardly forming one per cent, upon the numbers 
in the service at one time, have succeeded in obtaining 
appointments. But the examinations were in England, and 
any native who succeeded in passing was denationalized in 
great measure by his journey to England and his residence 
there. His caste was gone, and much of his influence with it. 
The numbers of natives appointed to the Civil Service in this 
manner might be counted on the fingers. Practically only 
members of the Civil Service can obtain any of the higher 
civil appointments in India, except a few military men whose 
connections with those in high place enable them to obtain 
a footing in the official hierarchy. It is not easy to make 
people in England understand what are the duties of the Civil 
Service. But let it be supposed that England, Ireland, and 
Scotland were governed by a Governor- General in London — 
say, by a Turk, with a council of Turks, and Turks for heads 
of departments, and a Turkish High Court of Justice, issuing 
orders to Turkish prefects for each county — to a Turkish 
commissioner at York, a Turkish judge at Norwich, a Turkish 
magistrate at Belfast, or a Turkish engineer at Aberdeen ; no 
Englishman, Irishman, or Scotchman being employed, not only 
in the higher executive and judicial offices, but in offices con- 
nected with local administration — let this be imagined, and an 
accurate picture of Indian administration will be obtained. 
All India is held in the iron grasp of Europeans. All natives 
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«.re excluded from any important part in the administration. 
District magistrates, district judges, secretaries to Government, 
are rarely or never natives of the country. There exists a 
government absolutely of natives by Europeans. I extremely 
doubt if such an extraordinary spectacle has ever been seen 
in the world before. My experience tells me nothing of it, 
though perhaps Spanish administration in America might 
form a precedent that few would care to quote. Roman 
administration was more liberal. The Mahommedan rulers of 
India did not disdain Hindu administrators. The Norman 
conquerors of England left to the English their indigenous 
courts. But Englishmen for many years past have reserved 
for themselves the exclusive control of the administration of 
India, and have proclaimed to the world that the only people 
who are unfit to exercise any power in India are the natives 
themselves. Some might see in such an organization as this 
a strong proof that rule by the English is not eminently satis- 
factory, if no native can be entrusted with power. 

This state of things was to have been brought to an end 
by the Queen's proclamation, and by the institution of selec- 
tion by competition. A few natives were admitted by com- 
petition to the .charmed circle of the covenanted Civil Service. 
Hopes were rising high that before long officialism would be 
thoroughly leavened by an admixture of native blood amongst 
its members. At last young India was to find a career and a 
Toice — young India invigorated with the free spirit of the 
West, and enriched by Western learning, was to preside in 
courts of justice and fully execute the decrees of Government. 
Soon this dream ended. After calling for opinions from India 
as to the best mode of selection for the Indian Civil Service, 
with especial reference to the age of the candidates, and after 
finding that the great bulk of opinion was favourable to the 
existing system, and that the preponderance was strongly 
averse to any reduction of age. Lord Salisbury, who was then 
Secretary of State for India, though no complaint had been 
made by the Indian Government, and without any strong 
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reason for the change^ reduced the age of admission to the 
service by two years, and thereby rendered it perfectly impos- 
sible for native Indian parents to send home their children 
at so early an age, to undergo the perils of London life and 
the risks of success in a competitive examination. Thus entry 
to the covenanted Civil Service was closed to natives through 
the door of competition. Still a means of admission remained. 
It was possible, under a particular statute, for the Govern- 
ment to appoint natives to posts held by members of the Civil 
Service. Some appointments have been made in accordance 
with the statute. Sut not from among the class, unless I am 
wrongly informed, who would probably have been successful in 
open competition, and who are so plainspoken in the press, but 
from among members of families having traditionary relation* 
with Indian administration. Such appointments as these are 
mere drops in the ocean. They satisfy neither the European 
members of the Civil Service, to whom the gentlemen appointed 
appear interlopers, nor the Europeanized natives, nor the bulk 
of the people at large. 

The existing system of administration is suited only to the 
rule of foreigners. The magistrate-collector, supreme execu- 
tive officer in his district, is invested with immense powers. 
Being a European, implicit confidence can be placed in 
him, that those powers will be exercised for the maintenance 
of British rule. The district judge, moreover, is a foreigner 
who is appointed to carry out a highly artificial and foreign 
scheme of jurisprudence. It may, for definite reasons of State, 
be necessary to place such great powers in European hands. 
But those same reasons of State might forbid wise legislators 
to confide them to hands in which less implicit confidence can 
be placed. It is much to be doubted whether the natives at large 
will prefer to see fellow-countrymen exclusively in the despotic 
position recognized as suitable for Europeans. There are 
many who think that the powers are too great even for 
European officers to wield, who are perfectly independent of 
local and family influences. But most people would, I think. 
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doubt whether it would be well permanently to administer 
India through a service of native civilians, constituted as the 
service now is. The first consideration of Indian administrators 
must be the good of the people of India, and the preservation 
of law and order. The continuance of British rule is, so far 
forward as practical politicians can see, thus identified with 
the benefit of the people at large, and to ensure this, the 
ultimate source of power must be in Europeans. Some 
district officers may be natives, with great advantage, but it 
would be as absurd to give over the whole control of the 
country to natives, as it would be to officer the British army 
with Sikhs and Ghoorkas. 

One reason why it is impossible to abolish European 
administration in India, is the constant influx of British 
capital to India. Tea, indigo, jute, opium, oil-seeds, wheat, 
rice, and a score of other staples of Indian agriculture, are 
grown for the European markets, and are paid for by Euro- 
pean capitalists. The sums invested in Indian trade would 
represent a fabulous sum if stated. The whole inland trade 
of the country, on its waterways, its railways, and its roads, 
is controlled by the European markets ; and it is inconceivable 
that any European ruler of the country would knowingly 
sacrifice the control now possessed by England, and thereby 
prejudice the peace and welfare of the country. At the same 
time, it is equally important, in order to ensure peace and 
welfare, to render British capital safe, and to secure fully 
British interests (to say nothing of the happiness of the 
people at large), that justice and equity should reign, that 
pledges made should be kept, and that persons, whether natives 
or others, once admitted to the administration should be 
fully trusted. Let it be known that, as the Brahmin enjoys 
no advantage before the law which may not be enjoyed by a 
person of the lowest caste, so, as between European and 
native officers of equal rank, no invidious distinctions shall 
prevail, and that the native admitted where it has seemed 
necessary to a post hitherto occupied by a European, shall. 
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unless good cause exist to the contrary, be invested with 
similar powers to those the European officer would have 
wielded. 

We have thus come to the point which has roused such 
warm controversy in India and at home-r-namely, the merits- 
of the Bill lately introduced in the Legislative Council by Mr. 
Ilbert, for conferring on native civilians the privilege of trying 
Europeans on criminal charges, for investing selected natives 
with the powers over Europeans which English civilians may now 
be invested with. It is perhaps a good thing that, from time to 
time, the veil should be lifted, and that one should be able ta 
recognize the relations of the dark races and the wliite. On 
the European side is a haughty, insolent contempt, mingled 
with some fear and sense of insecurity; and these feelings, 
whenever met by resistance, break out into the fiercest wrath,, 
and express themselves in savage and cruel action. . On the 
Indian side there is the inevitable dissatisfaction with foreign 
rule, which will never disappear altogether, but may increase 
as general intelligence and a spirit of nationality arises, unless 
we can by good administration win the sympathy of natives. 
Their sentiments and those of the European may not yet 
amount to hatred of each other; they are not yet sufficiently 
active, but they might easily become such, if excited by 
injustice, by oppressive taxation, or by long-continued mis- 
government of any kind. Such passionate outpourings as 
those sent home by the Times correspondent when Mr. Ilbert^s 
Bill was first introduced, as the fierce and bitter speeches in 
Calcutta, as the elation of the native. Indian press, go a long 
way to clear our minds of all cant, so that we recognize the 
relation of England to the subject races of India to be one of 
conqueror and of conquered. Blame has been cast upon the 
Marquis of Ripon's Government for awaking angry feelings^ 
long dormant between Europeans and natives, by its ill-timed 
legislation, and for rendering nugatory the peaceful efforts of 
the last quarter of a century. Is it not now plain, however,, 
to those who fancy that the natives hail the beardless boy- 
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civilian as a saviour, as the angel of justice, and rejoice in the 
happy circumstance which has brought the Briton to their 
shore, and inaugurated a new, a more golden age — ^is it not 
now plain to them that the natives have never done anything 
of the sort ? If the necessarily constrained relations of the 
white and the dark races do not emerge plain from the mist 
of controversy on this topic, we must indeed be blind with 
self-satisfaction and complacency, and be ^staggering on to a 
dreadful doom. And again, another fact seems to come out 
clearly, that our work in India, as at present conducted, is not 
agreeable altogether to India itself; that the relation of the 
English Government to the subject races is not, as yet, satis- 
factory to them. There are Englishmen in India, and there 
have been hundreds before them, who have devoted every beat 
of their heart, every thought of their mind, every atom of 
energy in their body, to the improvement of the country, 
according to the lights that have been given them, and in 
conformity with the wishes of a Government that most truly 
strives to be equal-handed and paternal. Nowhere have these 
efforts been more earnest and continued than in the Presidency 
towns, and no class has gained more advantage from them than 
the highly educated youth of India, whose minds have been 
enlightened with the civilization of the West, and to whom 
all Occidental refinements of life have been open. But not- 
withstanding such self-devoting labours, and notwithstanding 
the advantages thus liberally bestowed on young India, it is 
young India who is now most bitter against his European in- 
structor ; it is young India who, unless properly handled, may 
idtimately use the European innovations of railroads, news- 
papers, the post, and the telegraph, to awaken an active dis- 
affection, that his humbler brethren in the jungle, or in the 
rice-swamp, as yet hardly know how to feel. 

Still, it is absolutely necessary for a Government to face 
the facts of its position ; it must not look too far ahead, but 
must provide from day to day for the various circumstances 
as they arise. The Government of the day is carried on 
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mainly by the covenanted Civil Service, through which the 
greater part of the Indian peninsula is despotically, paternally, 
and, as I fully believe, in many respects, admirably ruled. 
What that splendid Service has done history tells in some 
measure. But none can know of the labours and privations 
which its members undergo, in almost complete solitude, far 
removed from all expression of satisfaction but the still small 
voice of conscience, severed from home-ties, the cheering love 
of a wife, the sweet solicitude for children, while for most 
civilians the only possible ending to their labours is a lonely 
Indian grave or a most moderate competence at home. To 
that noble Service, to its dignities, emoluments, and labours, 
rightly or wrongly, a few natives have been admitted, having 
qualified either intellectually by examination or as being of 
respectable Indian families. It is manifestly impossible to 
exclude them from a single privilege which their brethren may 
enjoy, without inflicting a slur upon them as individuals, and 
without incurring the charge of breach of faith. The trial 
of Europeans on criminal charges is an incident of the position 
of a district executive officer and of a district judge. To refuse 
it to one officer and to grant it to another of similar rank, 
would be extremely inconvenient, and would be derogatory to 
the position of the officer deprived of the jurisdiction. To allow 
that officer to exercise the jurisdiction in Calcutta, as may 
actually be the case, but to declare him unequal to the duty at 
Hooghly, some twenty or thirty miles distant, is anomalous. 
And though there are people who seem to think that it is no 
valid objection to an arrangement that it is anomalous, there 
are others who see no merit in anomalies as such. Anomalies 
which are part and parcel of a system, necessary to its exis- 
tence, and representing certain useful traditions, may have 
some claims to consideration. But an anomaly must be 
judged on its merits, and if, as is now urged, it distinctly 
interferes with regular administration, introduces distinctions 
which had better be left out of consideration, and works 
injury rather than good, then that anomaly stands con- 
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demned. In fact, the burden of proof lies on those who 
maintain that such an anomaly as that European-British 
subjects of her Majesty should only be triable by European 
magistrates or judges is defensible. One ground on which 
the anomaly is defended is, that it is alleged that native 
judges or magistrates would be unfair and partial. In the 
first place, this is a pure assumption. There are at the present 
moment but nine officers in all India on whom the jurisdiction 
could be conferred, and I do not know that there is any reason 
to suppose that any one of these gentlemen would exercise his 
powers unfairly, even though it were intended to confer the 
powers on all of them. It is unfortunately the case that all 
native magistrates could not be entrusted with the powers. 
But it is also the case that all native magistrates are not 
entrusted with full powers over their own countrymen. It 
takes a long time for a native magistrate to prove his capacity 
and high character, before he is entrusted with the full 
powers of a magistrate. Difierences of character will always 
exist, and it is necessary to rely upon the good sense of a 
watchful Government to select officers carefully for important 
work. Again, it is not every European magistrate who is 
•nvested with the powers of a justice of the peace which give 
him jurisdiction over Europeans. Tried officers only have 
been selected for the duty during the ten years that European 
subjects of her Majesty have been under the jurisdiction of 
Europeans, other than members of the High Courts. It is but 
a very short time since it was practically held that no European 
other than a judge of the High Court could be considered 
sufficiently impartial or fair to try a European ! But it has 
been found that this suspicion of British magistrates was most 
unreasonable. Power over Europeans has been granted them 
without the least injury to the administration, or to the 
liberties of Europeans. Nay, more, who can deny that the 
extension of jurisdiction which was made by the Criminal 
Procedure Act of 1872 has been most advantageous to the 
public at large ? Previous to that Act, the European in the 
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Mofassil was in a most independent position. He could be 
tried by none but the High Court in the Presidency town, 
however trifling the charge ; and thus the chances were, that 
unless he actually killed or murdered some one, he got off 
altogether, and could defy the authority of the neighbouring 
magistrate. When he found that he was as liable to be 
summoned to the magistrate's court for an assault or a trespass 
as any one of his own servants, he became conscious that the 
law was nearer to him than it was formerly, and he speedily 
learned to act accordingly. The Meares case, in which a 
European was convicted, I believe of assault, and sentenced 
by a district magistrate to imprisonment, definitely informed 
Europeans in the Mofussil that their days of independence of 
the law were gone for ever. If, however, native civilians being 
now employed, they were denied such a jurisdiction, a reversion 
would be made to the evil traditions of the time anterior to 
1872. The only cause for this reversion would be that native 
magistrates would be unfair and partial. That native magis- 
trates or judges would be unfair on Europeans, I think quite 
as probable as that Europeans would be unfair on natives. 
There is as much human nature in one class of men as in the 
other. I believe myself that the fear of this unfairness or 
partiality is an exaggerated fear. The native magistrate in 
any case in which Europeans were involved would be very 
careful indeed to behave in a judicial manner. All eyes 
would be upon him. He would be likely to be partial only 
in cases in which powerful people were interested, and in such 
cases the European would be well able to use all the many 
resources of the law to defend himself. Independent of the 
power of hearing appeals, superior courts in India have a 
power of sending for the record of a case at any time, and of 
transferring the case to another magistrate. No native district 
magistrate or judge is likely to be employed in those districts 
where the Europeans are massed together, and the probability 
of evil being done is therefore extremely small. In those 
districts where there are very few scattered Europeans, and 
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where, perhaps, there might be sent in the future a nativ 
district magistrate or judge, it is my conviction that it would 
be far better to run the risk (which I think a very improbable 
risk) of such« alleged partiality, rather than that some isolated 
and solitary European, vested with all the prestige of his race 
by an ignorant peasantry, should fancy himself outside the palc^ 
of the law and superior to the Government official himself. 

Another argument that is raised in favour of the continu- 
ance of the anomaly, is that already there is anomaly in the 
law. The European is liable to much less punishment for an 
offence than any native would be. This is no doubt the case, 
but it shows how very much less the danger would be than is 
alleged by the opponents of the Bill. To judge from their 
heated harangues, it might be fancied that every European 
was to be liable to be brought before every native magistrate, 
and sentenced to interminable periods of imprisonment, if not 
death itself, on any false charge. But many existing 
privileges of the European are- retained. When tried by a 
District Court he can receive a maximum of one year's 
imprisonment, or by a magistrate, a maximum of three months' 
imprisonment. He can appeal in all cases. He has a right 
to a mixed jury, and all privileges of Habeas Corpus are 
retained. There is no intention of interfering with these 
privileges. All that is intended is to somewhat reduce the 
existing anomaly by providing that he may be triable 
occasionally by a native magistrate or judge. That anomalies 
are not completely removed is no reason why they should not 
be partially so. 

It is argued, again, that there is no country in the world 
where personal privileges and exemptions are more recognized 
than in India. For instance, that Mahommedan married 
women cannot be required to give evidence in open court; 
that great numbers of persons are exempted from attendance 
in court, and that therefore the exclusive privilege of Euro- 
peans might very fairly be retained, l^ow, leaving aside all 
considerations as to the desirability of approaching to equality 
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as nearly as possible, it is obyious that the exemption of 
Europeans from appearance before the ordinary tribunals 
is an exemption of an altogether different quality from that 
which is granted to natives in the cases quoted. Let a 
Mahommedan married woman be charged with a crime, she 
would never be exempted from appearance in court, nor 
could she claim to be tried by a Mahommedan magistrate 
or judge. Similarly, a Mahdrdjah may be exempted from 
appearance before a civil court, bnt he will be assuredly 
placed in the dock if charged with a murder. The trifling 
exemptions alluded to are exemptions purely in conformity 
with certain definite customs of the country; they vanish 
before the solemnity of a criminal charge. But the exemp- 
tion claimed from all jurisdiction of natives for Europeans 
has no analogy with these. It would be analogous with a 
law providing that Brahmins should only be tried by Brah- 
mins, and unless there are grave political reasons to recom- 
mend such an extraordinary immunity, it is my opinion it ought 
to cease to exist. So far from British India being a country 
the law of which recognizes inequalities, it may be safely said 
that ifAth the exception of the earclusive privileges of Europeans 
there, there is absolute equality before the law. Native customs 
no doubt greatly favour inequalities. But the law, and the 
whole tendency of civil administration, is to discourage them. 
Nor does the allegation that in foreign countries, such as 
China, Japan, Turkey, and Egypt, special tribunals exist for 
the trial of Englishmen, and that accordingly they might 
very well be left to exist in India, apply to the case of India. 
China and Japan, Turkey and Egypt are governed by different 
codes of law from those prevailing in England. Not only 
is the procedure different in their courts from the English 
procedure, but I believe that the punishments inflicted differ 
in very many respects from those which the customs of 
Christian countries permit. Naturally, therefore, a separate 
tribunal is claimed where possible. Again, the administration 
of China, Japan, Turkey, and, for the present, even Egypt, is 
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not an English administration. British subjects might be 
imperfectly protected, if left altogether to the rigour of the 
criminal laws of those ^countries. It is right, therefore, for 
this reason, to claim in foreign countries of this class, a 
separate tribunal as the only method of ensuring the perform- 
ance of justice. In a country like France, or Russia, or 
Spain, where the Administration can be trusted to do justice, 
on the whole, even though foreign, no special tribunals exist 
for Englishmen. In the event of injustice, the British 
Minister interferes. In India, however, the laws are English 
laws, the procedure is essentially English ; the magistrate or 
judge, even when a native, will be a proficient English scholar; 
the Government he serves, from whom all his hopes of promo- 
tion are derived, is an absolutely English Government, always 
under the influence of a powerful English bar and English 
press, and English parliamentary criticism. Any special 
tribunal, therefore, is entirely unnecessary for Europeans in 
India, however it may be in China or in Turkey. They are 
safe beneath the shelter of British rule. 

Many have urged that it were useless to introduce such a 
measure if it were to have only the. limited effect described of 
giving powers over Europeans to only one or two native 
civilians. It would, I believe, be necegsary, even for so limited 
a number of officers, to introduce the law, for without it they 
could not exercise the jurisdiction, and considerable adminis- 
trative confusion would ensue. These gentlemen have a dis- 
tinct claim to jurisdiction on every moral ground. It would 
be more injurious to break faith with them than to admit 
Europeans to their jurisdiction. 

" La f ede unqua non deve esser corrotta 
O data a un solo, o data insieme a mille. 
Seuza giurare, o segno altro piii espresso, 
Basti una volta che s'abbia promesso."* 

If the small scope of the measure rendered it useless to 

* '* Faith should never be broken, 

Whether pledged to one or to a thousand together. 

Without on oath or any express sign, 

It is sufficient that a promise once be mads." 
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introduce it, surely, it renders the agitation against the Act 
equally futile. Surely, if but few are to be invested with 
such powers, it is culpable to attempt to excite the army 
against the laws that the Government introduce, and it is 
equally improper to suggest that the volunteers should resign 
en masse at the mere prospect of some European or Eurasian 
being brought before a native magistrate, in the event of his 
breaking the peace ijx a remote district of Bengal. The 
feelings, no doubt, of the English community should be 
respected in legislation. StUl it is hardly to be expected that 
the wishes of that community are to prevail absolutely over 
the rights of the natives in matters greatly aflFecting the 
latter, whenever Europeans lose their heads in one of the 
panics that occasionally seize the timid and luxurious dwellers 
in the Presidency towns. Most people who have read the 
history of the Mutiny, know what the feeling of the inhabi- 
tants of Calcutta was at that time, and how it needed the 
whole moral strength of Lord Canning to^ resist the urgent, 
the frantic appeals made to him to indulge in most violent 
reprisals, which would have exasperated many natives who 
still were loyal. But it is not the English community alone 
who are against the Act ; there is also the Eurasian com- 
munity, persons who are not of pure European blood, and who 
have been born and bred in the country ; these also are 
against the Act. It threatens a vaunted personal immunity 
which they have long enjoyed, and confidently relied upon as 
an inextinguishable right, raising them into a caste above the 
natives, and identifying them with the official hierarchy from 
England. Another lesson might be learned from the passion 
with which the proposed measure, although of such a limited 
character, has been met. If it is unnecessary to pass a law 
which affects so few, why is such vehemence shown against it ? 
Does not the excitement show that some such law is urgently 
needed — that Europeans and Eurasians think that, to a very 
great extent, they can now do as they wish, and that they 
will not have such opportunities in future ? In the violent 
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speeches, the bitter taunts and insinuations that have sig- 
nalized this controversy, is shown more manifestly than would 
well have been possible in any other way, how necessary it is 
for the English community to learn that India does not exist 
only for their benefit, and that the natives of the country are 
not to be considered by them as outside the pale of beneficent 
legislation. No one, however, but will sympathize with them 
in some measure for the vexation they must experience in 
losing their much-prized privileges. So long have they held 
themselves aloof as a superior caste, expressing in every possi- 
ble way. their faith that India is for the English, claiming as 
members of a ruling and conquering caste separate tribunals 
and distinct privileges, that the threatened loss of their position 
necessarily is very distasteful to them. Are abstract justice 
and right not to be considered as any reason for a measure 
being introduced, so long as their individual interests are 
concerned ? Are the feelings, hopes, and aims of the millions 
and millions of natives to be as nothing before the aims, 
hopes, and feelings of the few Europeans resident in India? 
And how infinitely small the European community is as com- 
pared with the native ! India is a territory the size of all 
Europe without Russia, with climates, soils, and races varying 
as much as those of Europe. It is throughout most densely 
populated. It has three hundred and twenty millions of 
inhabitants. Out of these, but little more than one hundred 
thousand are Europeans, including the army. For each 
European there are thus some three thousand natives. Bengal 
has the population of France ; Assapi of England and Wales ; 
British Burmah of Great Britain; the Punjab of Austria- 
Hungary. On what principle of administration, of right 
feeling, of good sense, or of morality, are the wishes of so 
small a minority to override the needs, the hopes, the rights 
of the natives of the country ? 

But after all Europeans are not truly alarmed at the 
prospect of two or three natives being invested with 
jurisdiction over them ; nor are the natives elated at this 
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infinitesimal contribution to the claims of justice. The 
European and the native loathe or welcome the measure 
both for the same reason. It is hated by the European, 
greeted by the native, because it is a further definite applica- 
tion of the principle first enunciated by the Charter Act of 
1833, which departed from the old exclusive Comwallis system, 
and which declared that no native should be excluded from 
holding any place, office, or employment. 

By very slow and very cautious degrees, the thin end of 
the wedge then applied has been driven in ever since. By the 
Queen's proclamation, again the hope was held out to natives 
that they would be admitted to important offices in the public 
service. This hope has been systematically baffled. A whole 
generation has grown up, and little or nothing has been done 
to gratify most legitimate expectations. The door of com- 
petition has been closed. Although another door has been 
partially opened, as soon as it is proposed to give the natives 
admitted through it equal privileges with European officers, a 
strenuous effort is made to exclude them from a most im- 
portant, perhaps the most important, part of their duties, by 
stigmatizing them with opprobrious terms and attributing to 
them odious qualities. It is the old story : " When you have 
a bad case always abuse the adversary's attorney.'^ The 
sooner, however, it is recognized that for the good administra- 
tion of the country natives must be more and more, in some 
shape or form, admitted to important posts in the Government, 
the better will it be for all parties. 

The increased employment of natives must improve the 
administration of justice in one respect — namely, that it will 
be more in harmony with native ideas. It is said that some 
natives prefer to be tried before a European. This may some- 
times be the case, but is it imaginable that natives prefer that 
foreign rulers should influence every action of their lives? 
The native magistrate or judge must perforce be in closer 
sympathy with his fellow-countrymen than foreigners can be, 
and the one cardinal virtue of a judicial officer, that he 
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shall be able to enter into the feelings of those who 
come before him, must go far to compensate for other defici- 
encies. This reasoning will not come home to those who 
attribute every vice to the owners of a dark skin ; but those 
who have lived many years amongst natives, and have found 
amongst them good men and true, ready to perform bravely 
and conscientiously their various duties, will not be those 
who would exclude natives from higher posts who have behaved 
so admirably in inferior capacities. However, to pass lightly 
over this point, consider the question of expense. The following 
words were spoken by the Under-Secretary of State for India, 
on the night of May 8, with reference to the Home charges :— 

*^ How could the Government so well prevent the growth of these 
charges as by the employment of more natives and fewer Europeans ? 
Far be it from him to say a single woi;d against those splendid men 
who had spent their lives in India in the service of the State. The 
country recognized to the full the services which they had rendered, 
and were still rendering ; but they were costly, very costly to a poor 
country, and besides this, when their active work was done they did 
not stay in their adopted country. Whereas, if they employed natives, 
they were less costly, they did not come home on pensions at fifty 
years of age, and by employing them in the service of the State they 
hoped to make their loyalty to Engfish rule more active." 

Or consider the question of good sense. The Government 
of India in their Resolution of May 18, 1882, state as 

follows : — 

" There is rapidly growing up, all over the country, an intelligent 
class of public-spirited men, whom it is not only bad policy, but sheer 
waste of power, to fail to utilize " 

These are but two utterances,- out of many that might be 
quoted, to prove that for mere purposes of economical and 
wise government, the task of ruling India must more and 
more pass into native hands. 

The present proposal of the Government will, no doubt, tend 
to help on this most desirable object. It does not stand alone. 
It is brought forward at the same time that a scheme for intro- 
ducing Local Government Boards is being worked out in India. 
It is, no doubt, a portion of an honest attempt to ensure 
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government of India very mueli in accordance Tvith Indian 
ideas. What is being aimed at is this. In all local affairs 
an attempt is being made to leave the management in native 
hands, to arrange for themselves as they please for their own 
good, subject to the general direction and control of the 
Central Government. People in England should have no 
difficulty in understanding this, for it is in this way that their 
own local affairs are managed. No one supposes that English 
corporations, local boards of health, of guardians, or schools, 
are perfect. They are not all free from all reproach of crass- 
ness, of jobbery, and of wrong-headedness. But the system 
of Local Government works fairly well. It is worked by the 
people for the people, and it is distinctly popular. Any gross 
abuses may be corrected by the Central Board. So will it be 
in India. But side by side with the District Boards will 
exist the District Officers, who will be responsible for the 
maintenance of order, and who will in each district represent 
the central authority of the Government guarding Imperial 
interests, while watching carefully the administration of local 
affairs. Gradually they will take less and less active part in 
shaping these local affairs ; they will simply keep the Govern- 
ment informed of what is going on, with a view to interference 
if ever need shall arise. These executive District Officers will 
be either European or native. Most of these powerful District 
Officers will be Europeans in order that a proper hold shall be 
kept on the country. But some of the Executive Officers 
should be natives, in order that the people at large should 
recognize that their own countrymen are associated with 
British rule. The judicial branch of the administration would 
be similarly divided between Europeans and natives, probably 
with a preponderance of the latter. Where natives are em- 
ployed they will be trusted "for all in all, or not at all.'' 
No invidious distinctions will be recognized. Economy will 
be observed, and native talent utilized. 

I confess that I see in this scheme foreshadowed a system 
which shall improve the Government of India immensely — 
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which shall at length, after their long tutelage and repression, 
identify the natives of India with our administration, which 
shall relieve the European oflScer of the intolerable load of 
work that crushes him, which shall render administration far 
more effective and economical, and shall enable local works 
and local wants to be far better attended to; which shall 
more and more develop the resources of the country; which 
shall take good government home into the heart of every 
district, and which shall gradually replace the might of English 
rule which is based on force, for a might which is based as 
much on affection. Thus this instalment of reform, that Mr. 
Ilbert^s Bill promises, will be hailed by me side by side with 
the Local Government scheme, as a step in the right direction. 
While, however, together with other measures, much direct 
good will result to the people of India, it seems that much 
indirect good will result to them also. The passing of the 
law will announce distinctly to England and to the world 
that a further step has been taken to carry out the principles 
of right and justice, and also to fulfil the promises of two 
generations of Indian administration. Every step taken to 
fulfil those pledges has been met with the strong resentment 
and opposition of Europeans in India. The history of the 
passing of the Black Act is well known. In 1849 and 1855 
similar violent agitation put a stop to similar schemes, for 
rendering Europeans more equal with natives before the law. 
In 1865, however, on the proposed abolition of grand juries. 
Sir Henry Maine had to face a similar storm, and he met it 
with firmness and success. But notwithstanding what has 
been done, throughout a century of conquest, the European 
has been everything, and the native little or nothing; the 
European has begun to think that this is on account of his 
inherent virtues and of the vices of the native. He fancies 
that it is thanks to British rule only that law and order exist 
in India ; oblivious of the fact that the quarrels of French and 
English contributed as much as anything to the downfall of 
the Mahommedan Empire, followed up as those quarrels were 
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by British encroachments. Yet consider, since the establish- 
ment of British rule, can the* result be said to be altogether 
satisfactory ? The country is burdened with debt ; taxation 
is crushing ; many millions live in direst poverty ; famines are 
frequent ; foreign wars not uncommon. The Englishman 
glorifies himself for having governed India according to English 
ideas. An attempt is now made to govern India according to 
Indian ideas^ and this message is sent to England :•■ — 

" No more, henceforth, shalt thou deal unfairly with India, 
she holds an equal place with thee in the comity of nations. 
She shall not be exploited for thy advantage simply. Affghan 
wars and Egyptian expeditions for thy benefit shall not be 
paid for from her exchequer. Equal justice shall be admini- 
stered in India. Thou hast recognized her claim.'' 

And, as one last word, let us consider the recommendation 
that the Government shall withdraw from their proposal. I 
can only hope that nothing will induce the Government to do 
this. Withdrawal of the scheme will mean for India all that 
is evil. It will mean that it has been defeated by vitupera- 
tion, its power crippled by abuse, the result of race-prejudice 
and ignorance. The scheme cannot well be brought forward 
again. All old pledges will be broken, and the Government 
of India will forfeit its high title to the respect of the world 
as the impartial arbiter of the destines of India amid the con- 
flicting claims of different creeds and of different races. 

Alfred H. Haggard. 
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